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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Eighty-seventh  Commencement  of  Hobart  College, 
and  the  third  of  William  Smith,  took  place  during  the 
week  of  June  fourteenth.  The  events  of  the  week  as 
previously  announced  began  with  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermons  on  Sunday,  both  being  delivered  in  Trinity 
Church.  Reverend  Norman  Van  Pelt  Levis,  Rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Philadelphia,  preached 
before  the  William  Smith  graduating  class  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  Reverend  Henry  Lubeck,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  Zion  and  St.  Timothy's  Church,  New 
York  City,  delivered  the  sermon  before  the  Hobart  class. 

Monday  was  Class  Day  for  William  Smith  College,  with 
the  class  exercises  in  the  grove  in  the  forenoon.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  President  and  Mrs.  Powell  were  at  home 
to  the  graduating  class  and  their  guests  and  friends.  In 
the  evening  the  students  presented  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  as  an  outdoor  play  in  the  grove. 

Tuesday  was  Commencement  Day  for  William  Smith 
College.  The  alumnae  luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Miller  House,  and  at  three-thirty  the  proces- 
sion was  formed  there  and  proceeded  to  Coxe  Hall  where 
the  graduating  address  was  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Carl  D.  Case,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Delaware  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Buffalo.  Immediately  after  this  a 
reception  was  held  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Turk  at  their  house. 
In  the  evening  the  Senior  Ball  was  held  in  Williams  Hall. 

Wednesday  was  Alumni  Day  at  Hobart,  the  meeting 
of  the  Associate  Alumni  being  held  in  the  afternoon,  a 
number  of  class  reunions  and  the  Alumni  Smoker  in  the 
evening.     Mr.  Frank  H.  Warren  of  the  class  of  '96,  the 
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President  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  presided  and  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

On  Thursday  the  Commencement  exercises  were  held 
as  usual  in  the  Opera  House.  The  Salutatory  Oration 
was  delivered  by  W.  John  Ellis  of  Geneva,  and  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  by  Hon.  George  McAneny  of  New 
York.     His  address  appears  in  full  in  this  Bulletin. 

The  candidates  for  honorary  degrees  were  presented 
by  Professor  Muirheid,  with  the  following  words: 

' 'Mr.  President: 

"In  1 90 1  Hobart  College  conferred  upon  the  Reverend 
James  Townsend  Russell  of  the  class  of  1890  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented 
his  being  present  at  Commencement.  We  are  happy  to 
have  him  with  us  this  morning  to  receive  this  degree. 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  I  present 
to  you  the  Reverend  Frank  Flood  German,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Hobart  College,  of  the  class  of  1890,  a  loyal  alumnus, 
a  stimulating  preacher,  efficient  administrator  and  suc- 
cessful pastor  of  a  unique  and  important  parish.  His 
college  honors  him  today  for  his  distinguished  service  to 
the  church  and  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  various 
boards  of  religious  education,  a  conservative  expositor 
of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship  as  applied  to  the  Bible, 
a  writer  on  methods  of  teaching  the  Bible  to  the  young 
and  on  the  church  in  relation  to  present  problems,  parti- 
cularly in  relation  to  church  unity. 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  I  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  George  McAneny,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  as  a  young  journalist  Mr.  McAneny  began  to  take 
active  interest  in  the  civil  service  and  other  reform  move- 
ments.    He  early  became  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Service 
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Reform  League  and  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  19 10 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
and  last  November  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  has  been  a  powerful  leader  in  the  revolution  which 
secured  for  New  York  a  non-partisan  administration. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due  the  present 
extension  of  the  New  York  subway  system.  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny's  distinguished  abilities  alone,  his  authority  as  an 
expert  in  municipal  government,  give  him  claim  to  high 
academic  recognition.  But  because  he  has  also  been  an 
implacable  foe  of  corrupt  politics,  has  done  much  to 
make  ideals  of  justice  and  honesty  prevail  and  has  won 
by  long,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  general  good  the  honor- 
able title  of  public  servant,  Hobart  College  finds  him 
doubly  welcome  as  an  honorary  alumnus/ ' 

At  the  Alumni  Dinner  which  was  held  in  Coxe  Hall 
following  the  Commencement  exercises  there  was  ex- 
pressed universal  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  new  administration;  the  keynote  of  the  situation 
being  co-operation  and  advancement  in  all  lines.  Pro- 
fessor William  Cranston  Lawton,  the  newly  appointed 
Professor  of  Literature,  was  present  and  spoke.  Among 
the  other  speakers,  were  Hon.  Robert  F.  Thompson  of 
Canandaigua,  Mr.  Charles  Jacobus  of  the  class  of  '64, 
and  representatives  of  the  classes  holding  reunions. 

The  events  of  the  year  closed  with  the  reception  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Powell  at  the  President's  House, 
followed  by  the  Senior  Ball  in  Williams  Hall. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATION 

June  18,  1914 

By  Hon.  George  McAneny 

It  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  as  a 
visitor  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  its  government,  to  present  my  conception  of 
the  opportunity  for  the  college  man  in  public  service. 
Year  after  year,  at  this  season,  men  who  have  left  college 
long  ago,  and  who  have  tested  to  the  full  its  usefulness  to 
them,  are  wont  to  draw  upon  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  yet  on  the  threshold 
of  a  man's  life.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  assumed 
in  these  days  to  offer  counsel  of  any  startlingly  original 
sort  to  the  men  who  are  leaving  the  classic  shades  for  the 
more  bustling  and  more  troubled  outside  world — from 
whatever  angle  the  approach  be  made.  For,  after  all, 
the  most  important  things  in  the  world — honor  and 
fidelity  and  one's  duty  toward  his  fellow  man — are  old 
and  familiar.  The  idea  of  service  has  been  preached  for 
centuries,  just  as  it  is  preached  today,  and  long  will  be. 
But  we  may  well  be  cheered  in  our  realization  that,  old 
as  it  may  be,  this  high  ideal  is  cherished  by  an  ever 
increasing  proportion  of  mankind,  and  that  the  quality 
we  have  come  to  know  as  l  'social  consciousness"  grows 
day  by  day  more  common. 

I  cannot — if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  word — speak 
to  you  from  the  usual  point  of  view  of  the  college  man  of  an 
older  and  experience-laden  generation;  for  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  who,  through  the  shaping  of  circumstance, 
lost  the  chance  of  a  college  education.  But  that  does  not 
necessarily  debar  me  from  bringing  my  word  of  advice. 
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Indeed,  I  might  argue  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  with 
special  authority,  for  you  may  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
one  who  sees  more  clearly  the  value  of  a  college  training 
than  he  who  has  had  to  do  without  it.  Through  a  more 
or  less  intimate  association  with  the  affairs  of  municipal 
government  during  twenty-five  years,  I  have  had  abund- 
ant occasion  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sound  training — 
the  kind  of  training,  in  short,  that  a  man  gets  and  is  able 
to  use,  in  turn  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  if  he  really 
takes  the  best  of  what  a  college  has  to  offer;  and  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  improvement  in  our 
public  service  through  closer  co-operation  with  the  colleges 
themselves,  and  through  the  larger  activity  of  college  men. 

It  has  been  particularly  pleasant  for  me  to  come  here 
with  whatever  message  I  have  to  give.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  State,  in  the  great  city,  Hobart  is  highly  held,  and 
to  many  graduates  of  Hobart,  active  in  the  city's  affairs, 
we  owe  a  constantly  increasing  debt.  We  have  felt,  in 
short,  the  touch  of  that  influence  that  is  making  Hobart  a 
compelling  force  in  the  life  of  the  State,  and  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  the  years  pass,  must  raise  it  higher  and 
higher  among  American  seats  of  learning. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  theme  that  has  been  given  me, 
may  I  venture  a  few  general  reflections  upon  the  quality 
of  college  training  for  the  work  that  lies  ahead,  whether 
in  public  or  private  relationship? 

You  men  who  are  now  leaving  Hobart  will  no  doubt 
hear  often  enough  the  voice  of  skepticism  as  to  whether 
a  college  training  serves  really  as  a  preparation  for  the 
actual  struggles  of  after  life.  There  are  many  hard- 
headed  and  practical  people  who  declare  that  the  four 
years'  course  fills  the  head  of  a  youth  with  a  lot  of  useless 
and  ill-digested  information,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  give 
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him  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe.  I  recall  that  not  very  long  ago 
a  western  millionaire,  who  had  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  business  without  having  gone  to  college,  devoted 
a  prodigious  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  an  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  a  college  education  is  positively  an 
evil  thing.  He  was  able,  naturally  enough,  to  point  to  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  done  well  without  it — and,  I 
dare  say,  might  have  pointed  to  as  many,  or  a  few  more, 
who  have  done  badly  with  it.  But  that  sort  of  argument 
does  not  carry  conviction.  One  might  quite  as  reason- 
ably denounce  the  element  of  fire  as  a  curse  because 
houses  sometimes  burn  down.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  opportunity  for  college  training  is  exactly  like  any 
other  opportunity  in  this  one  and  important  respect: 
that  the  good  it  does  you  depends  upon  the  use  you  make 
of  it.  If  it  has  been  viewed  as  an  escapade  or  a  diversion, 
or  as  a  means  merely  of  climbing  to  a  higher  social  scale, 
it  might  well  constitute  a  handicap.  If  looked  upon  in 
its  true  light,  as  a  preparation  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  individual  capacity —  for  better  service  to  your- 
self and  for  those  around  you — you  will  have  every  reason 
to  look  back  upon  it  with  thankfulness. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  serious  error  in  the  attitude 
of  the  average  man  toward  education  is  that  he  regards 
it  as  something  definite,  something  rigid.  A  father  sends 
his  boy  to  an  elementary  school,  to  a  preparatory  school, 
to  college.  With  the  diploma  the  son  is  stamped  as 
"educated."  The  father  thinks  he  is  educated;  all  the 
family  think  he  is  educated;  the  boy  himself  thinks  he 
is  educated,  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  going  to 
school  or  college  docs  not  make  anybody  educated.  It  is 
a  good  start — a  fortunate  start — but  that  is  all.     College 
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years  represent  a  stage,  and  a  very  early  stage,  in  the 
educational  process.  I  should  say — though  it  is  rather 
trite,  and  has  often  been  said  before — that  about  the  most 
important  thing  a  young  man  can  learn  at  college  is  that 
he  is  only  beginning  to  learn,  and  that  if  he  really  wants 
to  qualify  as  an  educated  man  before  he  dies,  he  has  got 
to  set  his  mind  deliberately  to  going  on,  year  after  year, 
with  unremitting  inquiry  and  study,  and  with  the  diges- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  degree  of  the  usefulness  of  a 
college  man  in  any  public  part  that  he  may  play  will  be 
governed  by  exactly  this  rule.  No  better  equipment  for 
entrance  to  public  life  could  be  given  than  the  equipment 
you  have  gained  here.  If,  however,  one  is  determined 
to  make  of  himself  a  more  than  ordinarily  serviceable 
citizen,  he  must  face  the  thing  as  he  would  an  enlistment, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  what  we  ordinarily 
term  public  affairs,  as  he  would  to  a  post-graduate  course. 
I  should  say  that  the  first  object  of  good  citizenship 
is  not  necessarily  to  serve  one's  fellows  in  public  office, 
but  to  aid  in  the  development  of  sound,  thinking  com- 
munities, to  take  a  persuasive  part  in  the  universal 
movement  for  better  forms  of  State  and  local  governments, 
in  particular;  and  in  compelling  the  use  of  governmental 
agencies  for  the  greater  public  good.  There  has  been 
constant  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  and  of 
the  cities,  It  has  not  been  so  long  since  local  govern- 
ment, as  a  means  of  handling  the  business  affairs  of  the 
people,  was  universally  distrusted.  We  gave  to  govern- 
ment as  little  as  we  could,  and  reserved  for  private  enter- 
prise and  organization  everything  that  we  could  keep 
away  from  government.  But  this  order  is  changing.  As 
the  states  have  grown,  the  need  of  using  them  in  a  larger 
way,  as  social  agencies,  has  become  positive  and  irresist- 
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ible.  So,  in  varying  degree,  with  the  cities.  The 
result  has  been  a  demand  for  liberation  from  the  wrong 
kind  of  partisan  politics,  and  for  business  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  public  affairs :  and  that  demand  we  are  heed- 
ing. With  improved  electoral  machinery,  and  with 
entrance  to  the  minor  public  service  based  upon  sound 
civil  service  laws,  we  are  finally  able  to  offer  something 
approaching  a  career  in  public  administration.  And, 
with  the  development  of  real  efficiency,  the  broadening 
and  extension  of  the  functions  of  both  State  and  city  has 
proceeded  with  increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  such  extensions  may  wisely  be  made. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  turned 
its  attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State.  It  is  co-operating  with  the  farmer  and  the 
manufacturer  alike,  in  the  testing  out  of  modern  methods 
for  the  better  development  of  soil  and  power.  Its  public 
works  are  taking  rank  with  the  great  physical  enterprises 
of  all  time,  and  its  system  of  education  is  developing  as  a 
really  great  scheme  of  social  service,  certain  to  improve 
the  life  of  everyone  it  touches.  The  State  is  regulating 
the  operations  of  public  utilities  of  every  character  and 
degree.  It  is  serving  the  people  well  in  its  supervision 
of  the  quasi-public  business  of  banking  and  insurance. 
It  is  solving  the  problems  of  labor.  In  each  of  its  great 
departments,  the  call  is  for  that  efficiency  and  economy 
of  administration  that,  when  secured,  must  in  turn  lighten 
the  individual  daily  burden  of  every  man  and  woman  with- 
in its  borders. 

In  the  cities,  even  greater  changes  have  come.  Per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  past  century  has  been  the  transformation 
0  large  a  part  of  civilized  mankind  into  a  city-dwelling 
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race.  A  hundred  years  ago,  eight  percent  of  the  then 
population  of  the  United  States  lived  within  communities 
of  twenty-five  hundred  or  more.  Today,  there  are  forty- 
six  percent  in  such  communities,  and  each  succeeding 
census  gives  the  cities  more.  In  New  York  State,  the 
urban  population  is  eighty  percent  of  the  whole. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  we  find  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  example  of  what  a  single  community  may 
grow  to  be  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  civili- 
zation, and  of  what  may  be  accomplished  through  the 
better  development  of  governmental  machinery.  There 
are  now  within  our  five  boroughs,  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  people.  If  a  radial  line  were  swung  from  our  City  Hall, 
corresponding  to  the  line  of  really  metropolitan  London, 
and  including  the  Jersey  counties  across  the  river,  we 
may  claim  a  population  surpassing  London's.  By  all 
the  tests  that  make  an  urban  center,  we  are,  in  fact, 
today  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Upon  the  running 
expenses  of  government  we  are  spending  two  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year,  with  an  average  annual  invest- 
ment of  fifty  million  more  in  permanent  public  works. 
Through  a  score  of  city  departments,  we  deal  with  the 
countless  daily  needs  of  a  people  as  great  in  number  as 
those  of  a  dozen  old-world  states  of  a  century  ago.  Upon 
the  education  of  our  children,  forty  million  dollars  alone 
is  spent  each  year.  Upon  police  and  fire  protection; 
upon  public  recreation  and  public  sanitation;  the  care  of 
highways,  bridges  and  ferries ;  the  building  of  railroads  and 
the  development  of  our  port ;  upon  the  regulation  of  hous- 
ing and  the  relief  of  those  who,  in  the  grinding  pressure  of 
city  life,  "go  down,"  many  millions  more.  In  the  service 
of  the  city  are  ninety  thousand  men  and  women. 

But  while  the  call  for  efficient  leadership  in  the  actual 
work  of  government  under  the  new  order  is  raised  more 
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loudly  each  day,  and  many  may  properly  turn  to  what  I  have 
ventured  to  prophesy  will  become  the  new  career  of  public 
administration,  by  far  the  greater  number  will  still  find 
their  chance  for  service  in  unofficial  citizenship.  The 
duty  discharged  at  the  polls  will  continue  to  be  first  in 
the  catalogue,  and  the  training  that  will  qualify  a  man  to 
cast  an  honest  and  intelligently  directed  ballot  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  that  he  will  require  for  administra- 
tive service  itself.  As  a  body  politic,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  plan  and  the  structure  of  government  are  cor- 
rectly shaped;  that  the  conditions  under  which  men  are 
called  to  represent  us  in  public  office,  and  under  which 
they  actually  work  in  public  office,  shall  be  rightly  pre- 
scribed and  rightly  maintained,  and  that  the  processes 
of  nomination  and  election  are  kept  rational  and  right. 
There  are  means  at  the  individual  command  of  the  citizen 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  things — the  framing  of  a 
state  constitution  or  of  city  charters  that  are  up-to-date; 
the  choice  of  men  for  public  office  who,  when  given  their 
opportunity  under  right  conditions,  will  act  unselfishly 
and  view  as  a  public  trust  a  commission  from  the  people; 
the  enforcement  in  the  public  service  of  those  principles 
of  efficiency  and  of  business  common  sense  that  make  for 
success  in  private  relationships,  and  the  awakening  of  the 
mass  of  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  results  of  democracy. 

Government  as  a  science  is  passing  through  some  note- 
worthy stages  of  development  in  America.  There  is 
evidence  in  many  quarters  of  distrust  of  our  representa- 
tive system,  and  much  disposition  to  test  the  more  radical 
forms  of  direct  action  by  the  people.  What  even  promises 
good,  certainly  should  be  well  tested;  but  I  often  doubt 
whether  the  representative  plan  has  yet  been  given  the 
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fair  chance  that  disinterested  political  action  alone  can 
give  it. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  specific  reforms  that  have  been 
offered,  I  should  hesitate  in  this  brief  word  at  elaboration 
of  any.  There  are  some  that  I  am  still  thinking  about — 
as  many  another  is — without  conclusion.  But  among 
those  measures  that  do  appeal  strongly  to  me,  I  urge  that 
your  attention  be  given,  whether  as  citizens  of  either 
State  or  city,  to  these : 

(1)  The  continued  reduction  in  the  number  of  offices 
treated  as  elective — reliance  in  a  word,  upon  what  we  are 
terming  popularly  the  '  'short  ballot' ' — and  the  concen- 
tration in  a  very  few  elected  executive  officers  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  rest; 

(2)  The  framing  of  our  fundamental  laws — whether 
constitution  or  charter — so  as  to  provide  really  efficient 
working  bases  of  government,  and  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  form  which  still  hampers 
the   development   of   so   many   American   communities; 

(3)  The  prescription  by  law  of  standards  of  fitness  for 
those  chosen  to  fill  all  positions  of  the  non-elective  class — 
upon  the  competitive  basis  where  practicable — and  the 
universal  use  of  the  competitive  system  for  filling  all 
positions  in  the  rank  and  file; 

(4)  The  prescription  by  law  of  the  methods,  and  so  far 
as  practicable  of  the  actual  standards  of  administration, 
of  State  and  city,  to  the  end  that  both  efficiency  and 
economy  may  properly  be  promoted; 

(5)  The  better  development  of  our  cities  as  self- 
governing  communities,  and  the  separation  of  city  elec- 
tions, in  every  sense,  from  those  that  have  to  do  with 
the  determination  of  the  political  issues  of  State  or  nation; 

(6)  The  co-ordination  of  governmental  agencies — 
particularly  in  cities — with  the  private  agencies  of  educa- 
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tion  or  philanthropy,  with  a  view  toward  developing  a 
better  basis  for  social  service,  and  of  insuring  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  citizen  for  participation  in  such  service. 

I  presume  that  these  are  generalities  of  statement, 
any  one  of  which  might  furnish  the  theme  for  a  separate 
discourse ;  but  I  offer  them  frankly  as  headings  only  for 
future  study.  You  will  hear  about  them  often  enough  in 
the  always  current  debate  about  public  affairs  that  pass 
from  day  to  day. 

Perhaps  the  important  point  is  that  we  are  still  in  the 
formative  stage  of  our  administrative  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  that  we  must  deal  with  the  future  accordingly. 
We  have  blundered  a  great  deal  in  the  past.  England  and 
Germany,  that  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  ago  were 
as  far  behind  as  we  in  the  matter  of  city  government, 
have  outdistanced  us  in  the  acceptance  of  modern  ideas, 
and  in  the  application  of  scientific  skill  to  the  solution  of 
city  problems.  We  still  ' 'elect"  men  whose  names  or 
records  of  achievement  are  apt  to  be  equally  unfamiliar 
to  us,  to  fill  a  multitude  of  positions  that  have  no  place 
in  an  elective  scheme.  We  still  worry  along  under  con- 
stitutions or  charters  that  hamper  rather  than  aid  correct 
administration,  and  we  still  stand  for  the  appalling  bill 
of  annual  waste,  chargeable  to  inefficiency  or  administra- 
tive method,  or  to  misuse  of  either  state  or  city  govern- 
ment for  personal  or  partisan  ends.  Certainly,  we  have 
not  yet  lived  down  the  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Bryce,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  that  in  the  government  of  cities  we  regis- 
ter the  chief  failure  of  the  American  system. 

But  while  wc  admit  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
vindicate  the  quality  of  our  citizenship,  we  may  also 
justly  claim  that  great  progress  has  been  made  along 
better  lines.     It  has  become  fairly  well  recognized  as  an 
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absurdity  that  we  should  choose  a  commissioner  of 
street  cleaning,  upon  whose  personal  fitness  must  depend 
not  merely  the  cleaning  of  streets  but  the  quality  of  our 
public  sanitation,  not  with  relation  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  sanitation,  but  because  of  his  supposed 
opinions  about  the  tariff,  or  the  currency,  or  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trusts.  In  many  of  our  cities,  we  are  actually 
electing  mayors  without  regard  to  their  national  political 
inclinations;  though  in  some  others,  not  yet  walking  in 
the  light,  this  may  still  be  strange  doctrine.  We  are 
insisting  with  greater  determination  upon  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  funds  taken  from  the  people 
through  taxation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  conduct 
of  city  affairs.  We  are  spending  a  great  deal  more  money 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  living  conditions 
of  our  cities,  always  within  safe  and  reasonable  lines;  and 
with  increasing  attention  to  the  preventive  side.  As  one 
significant  consequence  of  the  progress  made  in  New  York 
in  this  respect,  I  might  tell  you  that  the  death  rate  of  our 
town,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  counted  as  normal  at 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  a  thousand,  has  fallen  in 
the  year  just  passed  to  thirteen  and  a  fraction.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  city,  with  all  of  its  so-called  dangers 
and  differences,  has  grown  to  be  safer,  if  the  chances  and 
length  of  life  be  accepted  as  the  test,  than  the  open  country 
itself. 

Most  of  you  will  live  in  cities,  but,  whether  you  do  or 
not,  your  chance  of  gaining  a  part  in  the  work  that  is 
proceeding  through  the  agencies  of  government  that  lie 
nearest  to  you  will  be  just  as  great.  The  man  of  enlighten- 
ment and  of  quickened  civic  sense  and  spirit  will  find  his 
opportunity  to  aid,  not  only  in  the  work  of  settlement  or 
social  center,  or  through  the  professional  or  civic  body  in 
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the  membership  of  which  he  happens  to  find  himself, 
but  through  really  active  and  healthful  participation  in 
politics.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  greatest  and  most 
commonly  afforded  opportunity  of  service  will,  in  fact, 
be  in  this  same  ''politics."  Affiliation  with  a  political 
party — affiliation  based  not  upon  family  tradition  or 
inherited  prejudices  of  any  sort,  but  upon  one's  own  con- 
victions, sanely  reached — is  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
citizen.  Reservation  there  must  always  be  that  if  one's 
party  is  misled  or  otherwise  goes  wrong,  the  right  to  throw 
one's  support  elsewhere  will  remain  not  merely  a  right 
but  a  solemn  duty.  There  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  the 
further  reservation  that  in  the  electoral  affairs  of  cities 
the  national  parties  as  such  shall  have  no  voice.  Though 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  independent  action  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  States,  for  a  long  time  we  shall 
have  party  control,  and,  quite  literally,  should  make  the 
best  of  it.  In  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  control  of 
party  we  may  assume  will  always  be  the  rule. 

The  man  who  shirks  his  duty  as  a  voter,  and  as  a  factor, 
therefore,  in  the  system  of  democratic  government  that  is 
our  pride  and  hope,  deserves  but  little  of  democracy. 
The  man  who,  having  gained  superior  equipment  and 
training,  through  college  or  university,  fails  to  give  in 
even  larger  degree  his  mead  of  service  to  the  State,  will 
rarely  receive  the  plaudits  of  his  fellows,  and  may  never 
claim  justly  that  his  full  duty  has  been  done. 

Much  has  been  stated  about  the  college  man,  as  such, 
in  the  administrative  public  service,  and  the  chance  for  a 
college  man's  preferment  for  such  service.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  in  New  York  city — if  our  experience  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example — you  will  on  every  hand  find  col- 
lege men  in  positions  of  official   trust  and  honor.     As 
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president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  in  my  little 
cabinet  of  eight  hard-working  men,  all  were  graduates  of 
college  or  university,  North  or  South.  As  president  of 
our  Board  of  Aldermen,  I  am  supported  by  a  floor  leader 
who  graduated  at  Yale.  The  chairman  of  the  chief 
committee  of  the  Board — that  which  deals  with  our 
local  laws  and  ordinances — is  a  fine  and  sturdy  son  of 
Hobart;  and  in  the  general  membership  of  the  Board, 
charged  as  it  is  with  an  unusual  degree  of  law-making 
responsibility,  there  are  perhaps  a  score  of  others  among 
our  seventy-nine  who  are  graduates  of  this  college  or  that. 
Half  of  our  heads  of  city  departments  are  college  men, 
and  many  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  door  of  entrance  to  the  government  service  is 
open  wide,  either  through  the  processes  of  election  or 
through  appointment  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Law. 
To  pass  that  door,  and  accept  a  working  part  in  the  actual 
business  of  government,  must  certainly  be  classed  among 
the  opportunities  of  citizenship  that  will  be  yours.  But 
wherever  you  may  serve,  I  know  that  the  men  who  come 
from  these  halls  will  act  their  part  well,  and,  wherever 
you  go,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  fortune. 
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